ART   IN   ENGLAND

women, Raeburn ex-
celled in his portraits
of men, and his por-
trait of Sir John Sin-
clair is one of the finest
paintings of its kind
in existence. He was
a wonderful worker,
working every day
from nine in the morn-
ing to five in the even-
ing. It is said that
he spent more time in
studying his sitters
than in painting them.
When he did start
painting he worked
with tremendous speed.
In 1911 one of his por-
traits sold for the im-
mense sum of 22,300
guineas.

Politics and a Painter.

Though the first two
Georges cared nothing
for paintings or pain-
ters,  it is not fair to
tar   George   III.   with
the same brush, for he
did occasionally buy a
picture, and there is at
least one case on record
where he was kind to a
struggling young artist. This was John
Hoppner, painter of the very beautiful
portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Oxford,
which   is   in   the   National   Gallery.
Hoppner's mother was employed about
the   Court,   and   her  son   became   a
chorister at the Chapel Royal.    But
the boy,  like all great artists,  soon
showed his love for brush and pencil,
and the King interested himself to get
him admitted to the Academy Schools.

There, at the age of twenty-four,
John Hoppner won the highest award,
the Gold Medal, and settled down to a
prosperous career of portrait painting.
He painted the three princesses for the
King and became fashionable.

Unfortunately for himself, he med-

BOY  WITH  RABBIT

W. F. Mansell.

This picture and the previous one form a splendid pair, but the
original of the above small facsimile was the work of Sir Henry
Raeburn, R. A., who is regarded as the greatest portrait painter
Scotland has ever produced. Not many years ago a portrait by
Raeburn was sold for a sum well in excess of ^20,000.
died in politics. He turned Whig,
and wrote some really excellent articles
for the Quarterly Review. The result
was that he lost all his favour at Court
and all his commissions for painting
Court beauties. Hoppner lived into
the nineteenth century, and died in
1810.
A Child Prodigy.
In 1769 a man named Lawrence
kept the Black Bear Inn at Devizes,
where smart people used to stay for the
night on their way between London
and Bath. Lawrence had a son named
Thomas, who was such a handsome
child that the visitors used to pet him
greatly. He entertained them by